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Clinical and laboratory studies have shown that 
parasitic gastritis in bovines is exceedingly prevalent, 
and causes much wastage among young home-bred 
cattle in the North of England. Several species of 
worm parasites are associated with this disease, but 
Trichostrongylus axei, a small worm 2-5 to 4:2 mm. 
long, inhabiting the abomasum, is predominant. 
The disease shows a rather definite seasonal and age 
incidence. Sporadic cases occur throughout the year, 
but outbreaks are most commonly seen in the winter 
and early spring months, affecting young cattle 
between the ages of one and two years. Occasionally 
the infection is seen in older cattle and cows, but in 
adult animals its effects are much less marked. In 
all probability, cattle acquire infection from the 
pastures during their first full summer at grass, but 
frequently show no clinical symptoms until some 
weeks or months after they are housed for the winter 
stall-feeding period. During winter the young stock 
is kept on what is barely a maintenance diet of straw, 
turnips and a little crushed oats. Recently the winter 
diet for non-productive stock has been further re- 
duced, and this may be a factor in lowering resistance 
to parasitic disease. This point will be further in- 
vestigated. 


The disease is widespread in cattle breeding areas, 
but is not always recognised as helminthiasis (see also 
Taylor, 1934). In some districts the incidence amounts 
to about 50 per cent. of the young stock and the 
mortality may be as high as 90 per cent. of the affected 
animals. The disease was prevalent in the North of 
England during the early months of 1940, and even 
more marked in 1941. Inquiries showed that from 
mid-March to mid-May, 1941, over 400 young cattle 
(mainly stock heifers) were collected by one knackery 
alone, and although relatively few post-mortem exam- 
inations were made, several veterinary surgeons ex- 
pressed the view that the majority were victims of 
parasitic gastritis. In addition to this, it was stated that 
hundreds of animals were unthrifty and some showed 
diarrhoea, but ultimately recovered. The net result 
of this disease is a reduction in quantity and a deter- 
ioration in quality of the animals intended for breed- 
ing and dairy herds. Parasitic gastritis is therefore a 
bovine disease of major importance. 


The symptoms of parasitic gastritis in young cattle 
are diarrhoea, wasting, thirst and some loss of appetite. 
Fever may be present and the coat becomes dry and 
the skin hidebound. ‘There is slow but progressive 
loss of weight leading to emaciation (Fig. 1). Anaemia 


is generally present and may be pronounced. In 
many outbreaks the disease runs a fairly rapid course, 
ending in death within four weeks. ‘Treatment of 
advanced cases is often unsuccessful and untreated 
animals seldom recover. 

On post-mortem examination the mucous membrane 
of the abomasum is somewhat thickened, roughened 
and diffusely inflamed (Fig. 2). Parasites are numerous 
on the mucosa of the abomasum. The intestines 
may be slightly inflamed, but there is no thickening 
and no corrugation of the mucosa. Fluid is often 
present in the serous cavities. 
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Some degree of control is effected by dosing with- 


copper-nicotine mixture, or from the use of copper- 
arsenic powders, but these treatments, which must 
be given regularly and frequently, are not always well 
tolerated. For this reason it was decided to test the 
value of phenothiazine in controlling these winter 
losses in cattle. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


The test was conducted on a farm in Cumberland 
which has a long history of considerable losses in 
young cattle. More recently specimens from affected 
animals have been examined and a diagnosis of hel- 
minthiasis established. Since losses are greatest during 
the winter months, it was decided to apply the anthel- 
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mintics at the beginning of the stall-feeding period. 
By this treatment it was hoped to eliminate or reduce 
the worm population which the cattle presumably had 
picked up during the season’s grazing on permanent 
pastures. 

Fifteen cattle, all from 15 to 18 months, were divided 
into three groups each of five animals, the groups being 
as equal as possible in respect to age, weight and 
condition. The cattle were all in store condition, 
and none showed clinical evidence of parasitic dis- 
ease. Examination of faeces at this time, however, 
showed that all the animals were infected with nema- 
tode worms (Trichostrongyles). 

On October 14th the animals were weighed, faeces 
samples were taken from the rectum, and the animals 


RESULTS 


Taste I: SHowImNG LiveweIGHT CHANGES 


Weight Weight 
14.10.40 14.4.41 
Lbs. Lbs. 


Group I 
(Phenothiazine) 


652 670 
652 735 
756 754 
716 
624 


Group II 
(Copper-Nicotine Mixture) 


714 
728 
776 


Dead 


Group III 
(No treatment) 


Taste II: SHowiING Worm Eco Counts 


Number of worm eggs per gramme faeces 


Group I Oct, 14 


(Phenothiazine) 
3ub 

1.000 
400 
Wo 
200 


Group II 
(Copper-nicotine mixiure) 
6 


7 
8 
9 
10 


Group III 
(No 


- - — os 
| 
Number | Weight 
| of Gain or Loss 
Animal 
1 + 18 
| 2 + 383 
3 — 2 
4 0 
| 6 736 — 
7 732 
8 756 + 2 
10 764 
| 812 74 
712 670 — 
| 13 610 566 — 44 
14 636 592 
| 15 648 437 | — 211 
pe Nov. 8 | Jan. 18 | Apr. 14 
0 0 0 
100 100 | 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
g 0 0 0 
600 100 | 100 100 
100 100 \ 100 100 
400 200 | 200 100 
600 200 100 100 
400 100 | Dead 
800 600 600 660 
12 100 100 100 300 
13 200 100 100 200 
14 100 100 | 200 100 
15 400 600 | 1,600 1,800 
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were individually marked. Group I received 100 - 


grammes of phenothiazine suspended in water. 
Group II received 100 c.c. of 5 per cent. copper- 
nicotine mixture diluted with water. The copper- 
nicotine mixture was prepared by using copper 
sulphate and nicotine sulphate (40 per cent.) to give 
a solution of 5 per cent. of each of these substances. 
Group III were reserved as controls, and received no 
treatment. 

This treatment, namely, weighing, faecal sampling 
and dosing, was exactly repeated on November 8th. 
The cattle were now housed and for the remainder 
of the winter were fed a bare maintenance diet con- 
sisting of straw, turnips and a little crushed oats. 
No. 10 in Group II died in December from causes 
entirely unconnected with the experiment. The 
animals were next weighed on April 18th, when the 
experiment ended. Faeces samples were also taken. 

Egg counts were made, using a modified Gordon- 
Whitlock method described by Dr. E. L. Taylor 
(private communication). ‘The method gives a more 
accurate estimation in that the actual number of eggs 
counted is multiplied by 50 instead of by 200 as in 
the Gordon-Whitlock method. 

The liveweight changes in Groups I and III differ 
significantly (P = 0-02). Differences between Groups 
I and II (P = 0-2) and between Groups II and III 
(P = 0-1) do not appear significant. Larger groups 
of animals might have shown a significant difference 
and examination of the worm egg counts supports 
this view. Future experiments will be made with 
more animals in each group. 

The reduction in the number of eggs per gramme 
is in the dosed groups most clearly seen in Group I 
(Phenothiazine). 


Discussion and Conclusions 


Parasitic gastritis is widespread among young home- 
bred cattle in the North of England. A considerable 
number of outbreaks have been encountered, particu- 
larly during the winter months. It is not known 
whether the disease is increasing in incidence. Should 
it be discovered that nutritional factors are inter- 
related with worm parasites in causing this disease, 
shortage of winter keep for store cattle is likely to be 
reflected in a higher incidence of parasitic gastritis. 
The present policy of ploughing permanent pastures 
will undoubtedly reduce pasture infection, but will not 
necessarily overcome the disease, since there will be 
a tendency to overstock the remaining pastures. This 
emphasises the need for reliable prophylaxis, both 
anthelmintic and dietetic. 

The results show that treatment with phenothiazine 
is beneficial to young cattle exposed to the risk of 
parasitic infection. The group of young cattle treated 
with phenothiazine made significantly higher live- 
weight gains than the untreated group. (It is to be 
noted that, throughout the test, the cattle were kept 
on a bare maintenance dict.) 

Statistical analysis of the liveweight changes does 
not reveal any significant difference between the group 
treated with copper-nicotine mixture and the other 
two groups. ‘The small number of animals in each 
group is no doubt responsible, and it is suggested that 
larger groups would have shown that although pheno- 
thiazine was more efficient copper-nicotine mixture 
had some anthelmintic effect. Examination of the 
worm egg counts supports this view. 


Apart from being more efficient, phenothiazine is 
well tolerated and is safer to administer than copper- 
nicotine mixture. 

These experiments must be regarded as preliminary, 
and it is hoped to continue and enlarge this investiga- 
tion. Meanwhile it is recorded that phenothiazine 


appears to_ be a satisfactory and safe anthelmintic, 
and its use in young cattle may be recommended. 


Summary 


A controlled test has been made on young cattle 
using phenothiazine and nicotine mixture for the 
prevention of parasitic disease. Dosing with pheno- 
thiazine proved to be beneficial. 
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INFLUENCE OF WAR ON SURGERY 


The influence of war on surgery was the subject of a 
Chadwick lecture given on October 7th at the Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene by Mr. V. 
Zachary Cope, M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S. 7 

The chair was taken by Sir William Collins, Chairman 
of the Chadwick Trustees. 

Mr. Cope said that surgery, or the handicraft of heal- 
ing, had always been an art, but only recently a science. 
Up to the time when Harvey discovered the circulation 
of the blood, surgery was a crude art, and for the most 
part surgeons learnt their lessons on the battlefield. It 
was in the Franco-Prussian war that antiseptics were 
given their first big trial. Modern wars were upon so 
large a scale that they provided unparalleled opportunities 
for the trial of new remedies, and the intensive research 
necessitated by the demands of war might concentrate 
within a year what would usually take ten years to do. 

In the Great War the prévention of tetanus by prophy- 
lactic administration of specific serum was standardised; 
and the treatment of shock and haemorrhage by blood 
transfusion made readily available. That same war was 
the chief means of putting thoracic surgery upon its 
present sound foundation. Even more striking was the 
rapid and wonderful development of plastic surgery. 

In the Spanish Civil War the main contribution to the 
advance of surgery was the discovery of Trueta that 
wounds treated by excision and encasement in plaster of 
Paris healed better than those which were treated by 
splinting and daily dressing. ‘The present war had already 
provided some important contributions to surgery. The 
work of Colebrook on the local antiseptic action of the 
sulphonamide group of drugs, and the experimental re- 
sults of Zuckerman’s researches on the effect of blast 
were noteworthy. 


* * 


Men are paying prices for feeding bullocks so high 
that they cannot hope to see a cash return for the beasts. 
Their argument—and it is a sound one—is that it is better 
to lose heavily on cattle feeding and yet have plenty of 
muck, than to make profits and ruin the land.—Farmers’ 


Weekly. 
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CAN SWINE FEVER NOW BE 
EFFECTIVELY CONTROLLED? 


O one can maintain that the state of affairs 
concerning swine fever in this country is 
satisfactory. All that can be claimed is that the 
methods of dealing with it that have been adopted 
officially are the best that can be thought of having 
in mind what is known about the disease and the 
need for the exercise of prudence in applying 
measures of control that, while to the largest degree 
effective, are least likely to cause disturbance to the 
pig industry. Difficulties in accurate diagnosis, lack 
of knowledge in regard to the precise mode of spread, 
the existence of a number of pig diseases, such as 
“necrotic enteritis,” with which swine fever may be 
confused and which indeed in some cases may be 
mere sequelae to it, and the absence of a method of 
protective inoculation that would be assuredly safe 
and economic in this country, all combine to add 
perplexity to the problem. The application of 
stamping out methods on the “ cattle-plague” pre- 
cedent failed signally after it had been tried for a 
few years in this country. The adoption of the 
serum-simultaneous method of immunisation on the 
same liries as have been applied most extensively in 
the U.S.A. for several years has never found favour 
in this country, probably for the reason that the 
risks of causing severe disease through the necessary 
inoculation of the live virus have been regarded as 
unwarranted. Even in the U.S.A. the research staff 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, who were re- 
sponsible for the introduction of the method, have 
not looked upon it as wholly satisfactory, and have 
entertained no illusions regarding its failure to dim- 
inish to any noteworthy degree the general preval- 
ence of swine fever in the U.S.A. Hence, Dorset 
and his team of workers, to whose credit the dis- 
covery, as far back as 1903, of the virus of swine 
fever is due, have explored other means of immun- 
isation, without interruption. 

Shortly before his death in 1935, the method of 
preparing a vaccine attenuated in the presence of 
the dye, crystal violet, was tried by Dorset. Con- 
currently, Boynton, who had had parallel experience 
in devising a rinderpest vaccine in the Philippines, 
tried out a vaccine produced by the attenuation of 
the virus in the presence of the essential oil, euca- 
lyptol. There are probably an immense variety of 
agents that can be employed in this way, the most 
important considerations being the stipulation of the 
best sources of antigen, its proper treatment for 
effective attenuation, and trials upon pigs to ascer- 
tain dosage, duration of immunity, and the condi- 
tions necessary to ensure the highest degree of im- 
munity and avoidance of risks. A summary of the 
information so far published on this subject is 
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ANNOTATION 


Swine Fever Immunisation 


Swine fever was originally (Salmon and Smith, 
1885) believed to be caused solely by the swine fever 
bacillus, but in 1903 Dorset, of the U.S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, showed that the primary aetiological 
agent was a virus and then endeavoured to establish 
an antiviral immunity. He evolved the serum simul- 
taneous method of vaccination which, when applied 
under ideal conditions, will produce a strong immunity, 
but its use on unthrifty pigs may stimulate latent 
infections and so cause serious losses in vaccinated 
pigs. The use of live virus is an obvious danger and 
the employment of the method in this country has 
been prohibited. Dorset himself realised these dis- 
advantages and, about the year 1930, began experi- 
ments on the use of dead vaccines. 

Other workers were studying this problem at the 
same time and Boynton, 1933, in the U.S.A., was the 
first to publish any results. He used the lymphatic 
glands, spleen and bone marrow from infected pigs 
of approximately 40 lb. weight as a source of virus. 
The tissues were ground and suspended in 50 per 
cent. glycerin saline so that the final mixture con- 
tained 50 per cent. of tissue and 25 per cent. of glycerin. 
Eucalyptus oil, 1-5 to 5 per cent., was added to act, it 
was believed, as an attenuating agent. The virus was in- 
active after one and a half to two months’ storage in 
the ice chest. Eight lots of vaccine were prepared, and 
although in some experiments the results were variable 
all the vaccines produced a useful immunity when given 
to pigs 44 to 389 days old in doses of 5 to 15 c.c. The 
immunity was found to persist for as long as nine 
months. There was evidence that to produce a potent 
antigen the inclusion of glycerin and red bone 
marrow was important. In a subsequent paper, 
Boynton and Woods (1938) report that this vaccine 
has been used to inoculate 15,125 pigs in field experi- 
ments. None of the pigs subsequently developed 
swine fever, and latent infections were not stimulated 
with this vaccine. 

Jacotot (1937) also used spleen, lymph glands and 
bone marrow as a source of antigen but states, surpris- 
ingly, that blood is of no value. The virulent material 
was suspended in saline and inactivated with 0-06 
per cent. formalin for 24 hours at 37° C.; then 10 
per cent. glycerin was added and the mixture was 
allowed to stand for three days at room temperature. 
It was subsequently stored at 6° C. A vaccine con- 
taining 25 per cent. tissue immunised young pigs in 
doses of 6 to 12 c.c. and 10 to 30 c.c. of vaccine 
protected 85 to 95 per cent. of pigs weighing 200 to 
250 lb. when all the controls died; 7,000 pigs have 
been vaccinated with 10 to 15 c.c. doses of this vaccine 
in the field (Jacotot, 1940) with very satisfactory 


given in an annotation in this issue. We can be 
assured that the possibilities of the method have not 
escaped the attention of official veterinary research 
and field workers in this country. Information in 
regard to progress in this respect at this time would 
be opportune, having in mind the seriousness of the 
swine fever problem in the Eastern Counties and 
elsewhere. 
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results. Experimental evidence indicated that im- 
munity was established in less than 15 days and per- 
sisted for at least six months. 


The results of the experiments begun under the 
direction of Dorset were first published by McBryde 
and Cole (1936). They used blood as a source of 
antigen and tested the value of formalin, ammonia, 
chloroform, glycerin and phenol as attenuating agents, 
but the results were inconsistent. When, however, 
0-05 per cent. crystal violet was added to virulent 
blood, as suggested by Dorset, and the mixture 
exposed to a temperature of 37:5°C. for 14 days, 
it was found to be inactive. This vaccine gave more 
consistent results but it was often contaminated with 
bacteria. In an attempt to overcome this, small 
quantities of phenol or orthocresol were added ; they 
did not appear to affect the antigenic value of the 
vaccine but they produced undesirable gelatinisation 
and were not effective in preventing the growth of 
bacteria. The bactericidal action of crystal violet 
was improved when the blood was made more alkaline 
by the addition of small quantities of disodium 
phosphate, but even this is not always effective 
(Tilley, 1939). Sixty-three lots of vaccine were tested 
on 271 pigs, weighing 40 to 90 Ib. Doses of 5 to 
10 c.c. were given and when virus was inoculated at 
various intervals following vaccination, 98 per cent. 
of the pigs were found to have a useful immunity. 
It was found that immunity persisted for six months 
and that vaccines retained their potency for at least 
a year in the cold store. 

Munce (1937) used the crystal violet phenolized vac- 
cine in doses of 5 to 10 c.c. The most unsatisfactory 
feature of the experiments was the irregular degree 
of immunity developed, but 63-5 per cent. of 118 
vaccinated pigs remained well when tested by the 
inoculation of virus or by contact infection 21 to 201 
days following vaccination. Surprisingly, the degree 
of immunity appeared to be greater 91 to 201 days 
than 21 to 42 days following vaccination. 

Edgington and Schalk (1939) concluded that there 
was no difference in the antigenic value of crystal 
violet vaccines containing phenol and those contain- 
ing disodium phosphate. They found that a satis- 
factory immunity could be demonstrated 14 to 40 days 
following vaccination, but that 75 to 90 days after 
vaccination the immunity had waned to an undesir- 
able extent. 

Geiger (1938) prepared three vaccines from the 
blood of pigs killed at the height of acute swine fever. 
One contained crystal violet only, the second crystal 
violet and 0-1 per cent. disodium phosphate, and the 
third crystal violet and 0-1 phenol. These vaccines were 
incubated for 14 days at 37° C. and then, at various 
intervals, each of the three was tested on 18 pigs. 
In 27 of the inoculated pigs the vaccines caused 
swine fever, 20 of them dying from this disease ; it 
is also stated that vaccinated pigs which remain 
healthy may infect other pigs. Out of 34 pigs tested 
for immunity at various intervals by the inoculation 
of virus seven died, eight became slightly affected 
but recovered, and 19 were immune. These results 
are very unfavourable, but two other European 
workers (Hupbauer and Lugomer, 1940) have obtained 
much better results with the crystal violet blood 
vaccine which, in general, confirm those of American 
workers. 

Taken together, the foregoing results are somewhat 
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discrepant, but in a recent paper Cole and McBryde 
(1941) describe further experiments with the crystal 
violet disodium phosphate vaccine in which the 
results have been very satisfactory. Each batch of 
vaccine was tested for potency in doses of 3 to 5 c.c. 
Three hundred and forty-one pigs have been used 
in such tests and only five have shown sickness 
following vaccination which, however, was not swine 
fever. One c.c. of virus was injected three weeks 
after vaccination and 98-23 per cent. of the pigs 
were adequately protected. The antigenic value 
of vaccines held in the cold store for as long as four 
years, at 37-5° C. for eight weeks, and at 50° C. for 
two weeks, did not appear to be reduced. The 
vaccine has been tested on 12,572 pigs in 236 herds. 
Pigs under 75 lb. received 5 c.c. doses and larger 
pigs 10 c.c. Sickness, which may have been swine 
fever, developed in one herd two weeks and in another 
two months after vaccination, but there was no other 
trouble in any of the herds during the whole of the 
fattening period. At intervals of 2 to 12 months 
following vaccination 647 pigs were transferred to 
the experimental station and tested for immunity by 
pen exposure or by the injection of 2 c.c. of virus, 
approximately 83 per cent. remained normal, 12 per 
cent. showed severe reactions, and 6 per cent. died. 
Rubino and Tortorella (1940) have obtained similarly 
favourable results, but Topacio (1939) found that 
the degree of immunity produced was not quite so 
regular and believed that the simultaneous use of a 
dead vaccine containing B. coli, S. sutpestifer and 
P. suis was advantageous. 

It appears, therefore, that experienced workers can 
prepare a safe vaccine which, when inoculated in 
doses of 5 to 10 c.c. in pigs not less than ten weeks old 
produces a_ satisfactory immunity which usually 
persists throughout the fattening period. The develop- 
ment of immunity is, however, reduced in pigs that 
are being suckled by immune sows or in those to 
which a simultaneous dose of immune serum has been 
given. Because the amount of antigen obtained 
from any one pig is small the possibility of including 
other tissues than blood in the vaccine might well 
be considered if the problem of bacterial contamina- 
tion could be overcome. 7 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


An Unusual Case 


S. W. WOOD, 
KENDAL 


Subject —An aged Clydesdale mare. 

History.—This mare had foaled uneventfully for 
several seasons past, never requiring assistance either 
in foaling or cleansing. Believed to be in foal again. 

In June this year I was called in to see her. On 
arrival I found her recovered from what the owner 
maintained to have been acute colic. At this time she 
was suckling a foal and had been served again that 
morning. Since then she had been at pasture with 
her foal. 

On September 27th I was again called—the owner 
again saying she was showing symptoms of acute 
colic. On arrival some ten minutes later, I found 
the mare had just died, having collapsed and died 
on the road up from pasture. Post-mortem examina- 
tion was at once made. 

Post-mortem Examination —Extreme pallor of the 
visible mucous membranes was noted. The abdo- 
minal cavity was full of blood. 

The abdominal organs were removed individually 
after being examined in situ, without revealing any 
lesion to account for the symptoms of colic said to 
have been exhibited. The uterus, however, was 


found to be ruptured on the right side of the body 


of that organ. The whole body of the uterus re- 
sembled the lining of a very extensive haematoma. 
Large clots of blood were everywhere in evidence in 
the pelvic area. (It is to be noted that these findings 
were made within rather less than ten minutes of 
death.) 

The uterus and vagina were then removed. The 
vagina and horns of the uterus appeared normal—the 
right horn containing a foetus of about three months’ 
gestation with normal placentation. The tissue of the 
body of the uterus appeared to be considerably 
thinner than normal and in the area of the rupture 
only mucous membrane and no trace of muscular 
coat could be distinguished. ‘The whole area of 
abnormality was about 15 ins. in diameter, roughly 
circular, and appeared to extend over part of the 
broad ligament of the uterus. 

Remarks.—It is unfortunate that no clinical signs 
were obtainable. One may reasonably suppose these 
would have been latterly of internal haemorrhage, 
but it seems almost certain that there was some other 
factor in operation to account for the symptoms of 
colic noted by the owner. The actual rupture of the 
haematoma possibly resulted merely from violence 
on the mare’s part. The chief point of interest would 
appear to lie in the amount of speculation possible in 
assessing the cause of the haematoma in the first 
instance. Is there some relationship with the colic 
attack subsequent to service in June ? One wonders, 
furthermore, what the chances of diagnosing the 
condition would have been had the opportunity 
presented itself. Rectal exploration would almost 
certainly have revealed the area, though not neces- 
sarily the character, of the abnormality. Unwary 
exploration would equally certainly have resulted in 
rupturing the haematoma and the consequent fatal 
termination. 
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ABSTRACTS 


[PROBLEMS OF ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
HORSE AND MULE PRODUCTION. Beruiner, V. 
(1941.) J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 98. 384.] 

The author discusses problems associated with 
artificial insemination in horse breeding studs, re- 
ferring to his own work, and that of others, giving 
his findings and results in emphasising points men- 
tioned. 

Collections of sperm were made with a Mississippi 
model artificial vagina, and all stallions and jacks 
responded to it. 

Densities of sperm varied with types of horses: 
heavy draft stallions, 20 to 60 million sperm per c.c. ; 
light horses, 100 to 300 million per c.c. ; and jacks, 
100 to 500 million per c.c. 

Preservation of sperm by cooling and preventing 
contact with oxygen of the air is discussed, and the 
difficulty of dealing with the stallion sperm which is 
so much more diluted with accessory secretions than 
that of ruminants mentioned in relation to problems 
of storage. 

In discussing the technique evolved by other 
workers of centrifuging stallion sperm, storing the 
precipitated sperm and adding dilutor, it is not clear 
whether the author himself has adopted this method, 
or whether his reference to dilution of sperm meant 
adding dilutor to the whole ejaculate. It is probably 
the latter, as he mentions that using the dilutions 
given in the table, best results from storage occurred 
when dilution was not over 1 in 4. He then men- 
tions that dilutions up to | in 10 are successful when 
the original sperm concentration is sufficiently high, 
advocating the addition of dilutor both as preserva- 
tive for improving conditions for survival of sperm 
and to enlarge the volume of small ejaculates and 
so make a larger number of inseminations possible. 

The author always aimed at having a total volume 
of 20 c.c. per insemination with at least two billion 
sperms. 

He mentions clumping and agglutination of sperm 
heads occasionally seen after high dilution of sperm, 
and suggests this may be due to the too great dilution 
of an unknown substance in the seminal fluid. 
McKenzie found that the addition of the centrifuged 
seminal fluid to the stored concentrated and diluted 
sperm prior to insemination gave better results than 
the stored sperm with dilutor alone. 

Using the author’s technique, foals have been pro- 
duced from sperm stored for over 24 hours at 40 to 
50° F., but this was after centrifuging the ejaculate 
and storing the precipitated sperms. One important 
point mentioned is that after storage the longevity 
of the sperms in the reproductive tract of the mare 
is greatly reduced. 

This fact, together with the difficulty in ensuring 
that insemination will be close to the time of ovulation 
in the mare, makes it desirable that inseminations 
should be made every other day the mare is in oestrus. 

When collection is made from stallions with an 
artificial vagina, this can be done without over- 
working the stallions, and the author only collected 
from stallions three or four times per week. 

Control of ovulation by injecting hormones was not 
recommended, as the time interval between injection 
and ovulation was too variable. 
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Ditutors Usep 


Grams per 100 c.c. of water 

KNa Tar- 

Glucose ‘Tar- taric 

trate Acid 

5:76 0-67 0-2 

T.G.L.5 6-48 0°33 O-O1 0-002 
T.G.L.6 6-85 0-008 


Tannin Peptone 


F. T. D. 


* * * * * 


(THE SHEEP TICK. A SURVEY OF CONDITIONS IN 
THE FOUR NORTHERN COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 
Stewart, W. Lyte. (1941.) J. Roy. Agric. Soc. 101. 
(II.) 57-62.] 

Although there are other large areas of infestation 
in England, Scotland and Wales, there are rough'y 
800 square miles of tick-infested grazings in North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Durham and Westmorland 
in which louping-ill, tick-borne fever, redwater fever 
and ‘‘ tick pyaemia”’ all occur. The last named is a 
generalised septic condition characterised by multiple 
abscess formation on the skin and throughout the 
organs and joints and, though not strictly tick-borne, 
arises as a sequel to tick bites. Lyle Stewart’s survey, 
by means of a questionnaire and visits to certain farms, 
shows that the distribution of tick-borne diseases of 
cattle is patchy rather than continuous while that of 
sheep is most prevalent throughout tick-infested 
areas. During the spring of 1939 the death-rates in 
ewes, hoggs and lambs were respectively 1-5, 3-2 to 
3-9, and 2-6 to 5-0 times greater than the correspond- 
ing losses on tick-free farms ; tick-borne diseases are 
believed responsible for much of the loss. On certain 
farms where no tick control measures have been under- 
taken 20 to 60 per cent. of the total lamb crop has 
died before the autumn sales. The general spread of 
ticks is a comparatively slow process and is bound up 
with the opportunity for spread, such as the introduc- 
tion of tick-bearing sheep by deliberate movement or 
by straying through inefficient fencing and the suit- 
ability of the ground where ticks can survive. Although 
ticks are still spreading to land hitherto considered 
tick-free, Lyle Stewart emphasises that this is not the 
most pressing aspect of the tick problem in Northern 
England. The most urgent problem is tick control 
in the long-established tick areas and involves a com- 
bined policy of hill-land improvement by drainage, 
moor-burning, bracken eradication and mixed grazing 
with cattle along with sheep dipping. Much loss can 
be prevented by dipping the entire flock four to eight 
days prior to lambing, a measure which will give 
comparative freedom from ticks for about three weeks, 
and by applying derris dust to newly-born lambs, 
repeating this application at two to three weeks’ 
interval until the end of the spring season of tick 


activity. 
. N. O. 


[A NOTE ON THE BIONOMICS OF IXODES RICINUS. 
a Myra L. (1941.) Parasitology. 33. 316- 
Whilst maintaining stocks of living Ixodes ricinus in 

the laboratory for anatomical studies, Bingham 

observed that some of the larvae underwent a prolonged 
metamorphosis into nymphae. She records periods 
of 341, 354 and 361 days between the start of larv.l 
engorgement and nymphal emergence and compares 


her findings with those of other investigators. Un- 
usually low air temperatures combined with low 
relative humidity are suggested as the chief factors 
delaying ecdysis, and it is emphasised that, when 
planning any methods of control based on the longevity 
of the ticks, the various stages in the life-cycle of the 
ti_k may be very prolonged during times of adverse 
climatic conditions. It is commonly calculated that 
the average time for larval metamorphosis is about 
six weeks, but this period may be enormously ex- 
tended even under natural environmental conditions. 
J. N. O. 


[IN VIVO DETERMINATIONS OF THE HYDROGEN 
ION CONCENTRATION OF THE VAGINAS OF 
DAIRY COWS. Doucuerty, R. W. (1941.) N. Amer. 
Vet. 22. 216-219.] 

In view of the common opinion that some forms of 
sterility in cows are due to an abnormal vaginal pH, 
the author has made a series of readings of vaginal 
pH in dairy cows. As some body fluids undergo a 
considerable change in pH on exposure to the air the 
determinations were made in vivo. The instrument 
used was a Beckman pH meter with a specially 
constructed glass electrode. ‘The usual potassium 
chloride-calomel electrode was replaced by a silver- 
silver electrode. The electrode was inserted into the 
vagina until it was near the external os of the cervix. 
Three readings were taken within 1} minutes and 
averaged. These observations were made on 15 
herds with a total of 400 cows; eight of the herds 
were suffering from breeding troubles. 

The highest recording of pH was 8-00 and the 
lowest 5-52. In the bulk of the cows (44-75 per cent.) 
the pH varied between 6-51 and 7-00. There appeared 
to be no correlation between pH values and breeding 
troubles. 

D. L. H. 


[RELATION OF DIET OF SWINE TO DEVELOPMENT 
OF LOCOMOTOR INCOORDINATION RESULTING 
FROM NERVE DEGENERATION. Ex tis, N. R., and 
Mapsen, L. L. (1941.) J. Agric. Res. 62. 303-316.] 
In a herd of pigs a disease, characterised by inco- 

ordination of gait, abnormal posture and lameness 

was of common occurrence. The disease persisted 
after an adequate supply of vitamins A and D was 
being given. 

The pigs were kept in pens with concrete floors and 
fed a stock diet consisting of yellow. maize, tankage, 
linseed meal and alfalfa meal plus a mineral mixture. 
For different lots of young pigs the stock diet was 
supplemented by other foods; the mixtures were 
self-fed. At the conclusion of periods of 12 to 24 
weeks the animals were slaughtered and the spinal 
cord and the sciatic nerves examined after prepara- 
tion by Marchi’s method. 

Pigs fed on stock diet and a modified stock diet 
heated to 115 to 120°C. dry heat for 40 hours and 
30 hours respectively, suffered very severely from the 
disease under consideration and also growth was 
much retarded, whereas pigs fed on these stock diets 
unheated grew normally but they showed a high in- 
cidence of lameness. Of foods used as supplements 
to the heated diets, wheat germ oil was entirely in- 
effective in preventing the lameness whereas maize 
gluten feed, liver, rice bran and whey products were 
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each moderately effective at the levels used. Animals 
not receiving the mineral mixture tended to show a 
greater degree of lameness than those getting it. 

The extent of definite degenerative changes in the 
spinal cord and in the sciatic nerves corresponded 
closely with the severity of clinical symptoms. Some 
animals showed slight histological changes which were 
difficult to interpret. 

A. B. 


[OCCURRENCE OF SPORADIC BACILLAEMIA IN 
EXPERIMENTAL TUBERCULOSIS IN DOGS. Howe, 
J. S. (1940.) Proc. Soc. Exp. Med. Biol. 40. 509-511. 
(1 fig., 4 refs.).] 


Bacillaemia in tuberculosis has been recorded only 


on rare occasions. Haematogenous tuberculous 
lesions, however, are frequently demonstrable on 
autopsy. Because of this apparent discrepancy, an 


attempt was made to determine the frequency and 
significance of bacillaemia as a transitory phenomenon 
in the disease. 

Experimental tuberculosis was produced in 17 dogs 
by the intravenous injection of 3 to 20 mg. of human 
tubercle bacilli in a suspension of kaolin, mineral oil, 
and normal saline. It was found that the method 
produced embolic tubercles limited mainly to the 
lungs and tending to heal or progress slowly. In 
three other dogs tuberculous abscesses were produced 
by the injection of a similar suspension into the chest 
wall. All dogs were submitted to femoral arterial 
puncture each day. Three to 5 c.c. of blood was 
withdrawn and injected directly into guinea-pigs. 
Intradermal tuberculin tests were performed on all 
guinea-pigs before inoculation and at intervals after- 
wards. The guinea-pigs were slaughtered after three 
months and autopsied. 

Fifteen of the 17 dogs injected intravenously 
showed tuberculous bacillaemia on at least one occa- 
sion. ‘Three dogs succumbed to progressive tuber- 
culosis. They showed frequent periods of bacillaemia. 
Two of the three dogs injected into the chest wall 
also showed sporadic bacillaemia. 

Further work is being undertaken, but from these 
preliminary observations it is concluded that although 
sporadic tuberculous bacillaemia depends quantita- 
tively to some extent on the outcome of the infection, 
it is demonstrable in a large proportion of animals 
which recover. 

pd. O. 


WEEKLY WispoM 


“ . . Science had an overwhelmingly important part 
to play in post-war reconstruction; but it must be free 
and it must be international, and not merely on a national 
basis. Though it was not much good planning if we 
did not win the war, it was not much good winning the 
war if we did not plan, and plan now.”—Dr. Julian 
Huxley (summarising views expressed at Conference on 
Science and World Order at the British Association, 
September 26th to 28th, 1941). 


The Ministry of Food have taken powers under a 


new Order, the Meat (Addition of Preservative) Order, 
1941, S.R. and O. No. 1395, to permit, in accordance 


with any directions given by the Minister, the treatment 
of meat or edible offal with sulphur dioxide as a pre- 
servative. 


| 


IN PARLIAMENT 


The following questions and answers reflect the fact 
that two matters which are giving the profession some 
concern are still exercising the minds of Members of 
Parliament. 


AGRICULTURE IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL, SCOTLAND 
(VETERINARY PROFESSION) 


Sir T. Moore asked the Secretary of State for Scotland 
whether he has now been able to reconsider the compo- 
sition of the Agricultural Improvement Council for 
Scotland and the fact that despite the importance of 
animal farming in Scotland the veterinary profession is 
not represented thereon; whether inquiries have been made 
as to why the representation of the veterinary profession 
was provided for on the parallel body for England and 
Wales; and whether he will now arrange to make the 
Scottish Council equally effective for its purpose? 

THE Joint UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SCOTLAND 
(Mr. WeppERBURN): I would refer to the reply given to 
the hon. and gallant Member on this subject on July 
24th. The claim for the appointment of a representative 
of the veterinary profession on the Agricultural Improve- 
ent Council for Scotland was carefully considered, but 
it was not thought advisable to constitute the Council 
on the basis of representation of the various sections of 
the agricultural industry. My right hon. Friend the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries took the same view 
as regards the Council for England and Wales, and I 
understand that the member of the veterinary profession 
who is on the Agricultural Improvement Council for 
England and Wales was not appointed as a representative 
of the profession. 


Nationa, A.R.P. ANIMALS COMMITTEE 


Mr. R. Morcan asked the Home Secretary, in view of 
the services performed since the commencement of the 
war by the National Air Raid Precautions Animals Com- 
mittee organisation in providing emergency assistance for 
damaged farm livestock in air raids, and of the fact t’:at 
numerous veterinary officers and others have given their 
services free in this connection, what amount has been 
paid up to date to ensure the efficiency of the organisa- 
tion; and what steps are now being taken to ensure the 
maintenance of its efficiency in the future? 

Mr. H. Morrison: Apart from the financial assistance, 
of which my hon. Friend was informed on April 2nd 
last, given when the National Air Raid Precautions 
Animals Committee was first formed, the possibility of 
reimbursing—and, if so, to what extent—expenditure in- 
curred on the rural areas scheme is to be considered as 
soon as a balance sheet brought up to September 3rd, 
1941, is submitted by the Committee. I am informed 
that the salvage organisation of the Ministry of Food 
is now in a position to deal with farm livestock killed 
and injured in air raids; financial assistance to the 
National A.R.P. Animals Committee for this purpose 
could therefore not be justified beyond that date. 


The following are among the further questions and 
answers recently recorded in the House of Commons : — 


Foor-aNnp-Moutu 


Sir E. Bennetr asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he is aware of the successful large-scale experi- 
ments in other countries, notably South America, in the 
cure and prevention of foot-and-mouth disease by antigen 
injections; and whether he will cause similar experiments 
to be conducted in this country? 

Mr. Hupson: I am aware that experiments in the 
prevention and cure of foot-and-mouth disease have been 
made in certain countries with varying degrees of success, 
but I have no knowledge of the successful results of 
large-scale experiments in South America to which my 
hon. and gallant Friend refers. I may say that this 
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question is kept under continuous review by the Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease Research Committee at Pirbright, but 
that there can be no question of abandoning the slaughter 
policy in favour of methods of prevention and cure so 
long as it remains possible to control the disease effec- 
tively and economically by slaughter. 

Sir E. BENNETT asked the Minister of Agriculture how 
many milch cows and heifers have been slaughtered in 
consequence of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
since the outbreak of war; how much has been paid in 
compensation; and whether he can give any estimate of 
the loss in supplies of milk and of meat involved by 
slaughter and by standstill orders during this period? 

Mr. Hupson: Since the outbreak of war about 11,000 
milch cows and heifers have been slaughtered as a result 
of outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in Great Britain. 
The carcases of about 6,500 of these animals were sal- 
vaged for human consumption. The total compensation 
paid to farmers in respect of all the animals slaughtered 
because of foot-and-mouth disease in Great Britain since 
the outbreak of war amounts to about £650,000. It is 
not possible to estimate the loss of milk. The amount 
of meat lost is estimated to be about 2,175 tons. No 
appreciable loss in milk or meat has been occasioned by 
the operation of standstill orders during the period in 
question. The loss in milk and meat is, of course, trivial 
compared with the losses which would have occurred if 
the animals had not been slaughtered and the outbreaks 
of disease not been controlled. 


TuBERCU LOSIS 


Mr. Messer asked the Minister of Health what has 
been the percentage increase in pulmonary tuberculosis 
during the war; in what age-groups the increase is most 
marked; and whether it is proposed to take any special 
steps to deal with this problem? 

Mr. E. Brown: On the basis of provisional mortality 
figures for the years 1939 and 1940, the rate in England 
and Wales for the population as a whole was 9°7 per 
cent. higher than in 1939, the highest rate being 15 per 
cent. among women between the ages of 15 and 25. In 
the first quarter of 1941 there was, however, a reduction 
of 7 per cent. for the population as a whole, and of 4 per 
cent. for women between the ages of 15 and 25. With 
the co-operation of the Medical Research Council, I 
have arranged for an expert investigation into the possible 
causes of increase. Everything possible is being done 
to maintain the tuberculosis service. 


HorseE-BREEDING 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir THomas Moore asked the Minister 
of Agriculture why, in the new schedule of rations for 
horses, supplies of fodder are to be made available for 
the breeding of thoroughbreds but not of other light 
horses; and whether he will make arrangements to ensure 
the maintenance in this country of the breeding of ponies 
and good heavyweight light horses which are essential 
to the country? 

Tue Minister oF AcricuLturRE (Mr. R. S. Hudson): 
Breeders of thoroughbred horses are allowed rations for 
feeding-stuffs, if they need them, because the Govern- 
ment are anxious to maintain the industry, which is of 
great national value in relation to the quantity of feeding- 
stuffs required. The breeding of other light horses can 
be carried on on agricultural holdings which grow suffi- 
cient fodder, and I have received no information of any 
serious decline in the breeding of such horses. 


FEEDING-STUFFS 
Colonel Carver asked the Minister of Agriculture 


whether he is aware of the anomalous position caused by 
his recent renewal of grants for heavy-horse breeding 
when at the same time he has made no proper arrange- 
ments for the supply of rations to heavy-horse stock 
which is too young for agricultural work and which is 
apparently excluded from the rationing scheme; 
whether he will take steps to remedy the position? 


and 
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Mr. Hupson: The basic principle of the existing 
rationing scheme is that owners of livestock, including 
horses, should provide food for their stock from the 
produce of their farms. Working horses on farms may 
receive an allowance of feeding-stuffs if the farmer is 
unable to provide the necessary rations, but I am not 
prepared to include unbroken horses within the scope 
of this special arrangement. 

Colonel Carver asked the Minister of Agriculture for 
what reason, under the new rationing scheme, a supply 
has been made available for horses belonging to hunts, 
but none for ordinary riding horses; and whether he will 
take remedial action? 

Mr. Hupson: Hunting on a limited scale, with the 
object of destroying foxes, is at present permitted, and 
rations are allowed for horses in hunt establishments 
sufficient to maintain one-tenth of pre-war numbers. No 
rations are provided for ordinary riding horses, in con- 
formity with the general principles of the rationing scheme, 
which are that owners of horses and other livestock 
should themselves grow the food necessary for their 
maintenance. 


FEEDING-STUFFS (RATIONING) 

Mr. Kennepy asked the Secretary of State for Scotland 
whether he has considered the complaints of Scottish 
dairy-holders regarding the animal feeding-stuffs ration- 
ing scheme, as outlined in the Department’s leaflet R1 
(4), which provides for a ration of 4 cwt. of cattle-food 
per 110 gallons of milk produced; whether he is aware 
that this ration is inadequate for the maintenance of 
dairy cows; that the scheme makes no provision for 
holdings outside those on which farmers can produce 
feeding-stuffs from their own resources; and whether, 
in view of this, steps can now be taken to increase the 
allotted ration to meet the needs of dairy-holders who 
have no such resources? 

Mr. JoHNSTON: The ration to which my hon. Friend 
refers is intended to provide the extra feeding necessary 
to ensure the production of milk. I understand that 
this allowance is generally regarded by farmers as ample, 
and only one representation against it has been received 
since the issue of the leaflet. Dairykeepers have been 
repeatedly told that they are expected to provide for the 
basic maintenance of their herds by growing or purchasing 
the bulky fodder required; and it is not possible within 
the limits of our feeding-stuffs resources to provide for 
the issue of rations additional to those already announced. 


Livestock 

Sir G. Jerrreys asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he can make any statement as to his proposals 
for increasing the supply in this country in 1942 of 
animals fit for human food? 

Mr. Hupson: The heavy reduction in imports of 
animal feeding-stuffs and the reduction in the grazing 
area consequent upon the ploughing-up campaign has 
made it impossible to maintain in this country the pre- 
war numbers of livestock, using that term in its wide 
sense, as including cattle, sheep, pigs and _ poultry. 
Government policy is designed to increase the produc- 
tion of crops such as wheat, potatoes and sugar beet for 
direct human consumption, and also for reasons both of 
fertility and milk and meat supply to ensure that the 
available supplies of fodder of all kinds and from all 
sources are so used as to maintain the maximum produc- 
tion from the maximum numbers of stock. I doubt 
whether it will be possible, however, with the supplies 
available, appreciably to increase the existing numbers. 

Mr. MAtnwarinG asked the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Food what is the latest estimate of 
poultry held in the country and the numbers respec- 
tively held by owners of no more than 12, between 12 
and 50, and more than 50 poultry; and whether he can 
give an approximate estimate of the number of eggs 
annually laid by each group? 

Mr. Hupson: I have been asked to reply. Statistical 
information regarding agricultural livestock and output 
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in war-time, like that of other stocks and output, is, in 
the national interest, being withheld from publication and 
I regret that I am accordingly unable to furnish the 
desired information. 
* * * 
Horser_esu (Price) 


Mr. Keene asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food whether he is aware that although the 
maximum price of horseflesh for dogs and cats was 
fixed at 8d. per Ib. it is being sold at !s. 3d. per Ib., 
free of coupon with a certificate that it is fit for human 
consumption; whether it is his intention to forbid anyone 
to give dogs or cats meat fit for human consumption; 
and whether he will fix the maximum price of all horse- 
flesh at 8d. per Ib.? 

Major LLoyp GeorceE: I am aware that evasions of the 
Meat Feeding-stuffs (Control and Maximum Prices) 
Order, 1941, are taking place in the manner described 
and steps are being taken to prevent it. As regards the 
second part of the Question, the matter is regulated by 
the Waste of Food Order, 1940. Under that Order it 
would be open to a court to rule that the feeding to 
animals of food fit for human consumption is a breach 
of the Orcer, but the circumstances in each case would 
have to be considered. As regards the last part of the 
Question, the fixing of maximum prices for horseflesh 
for feeding to animals is already prescribed under the 
Order referred to. 


Grass (EpIBLe PROTEINS) 


Dr. EpitH SuMMERSKILL asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food whether he proposes 
to use grass as a source of protein? 

Major Ltoyp Grorce: Research work on the produc- 
tion of edible protein from young grass is proceeding. 
There are, however, considerable technical difficulties to 
be overcome before any large-scale production can be 
contemplated. 

Dr. SuMMERSKILL: Has the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman considered the making of sausages from pro- 
tein which has been extracted from grass, because certain 
nutrition experts believe that they would be more nutri- 
tious and appetising than those we already have? 

Major Ltoyp Georce: I cannot say that I personally 
have considered that. Research is going on at the present 
time with a view to obtaining protein from grass. So far 
as laboratory tests are concerned, I believe a sort of 
greyish material looking like cheese has been discovered, 
but that is purely on an experimental scale, which is a 
very different thing from doing it commercially. Research 
is still going on. 

Mr. G. GrirritHs: In the case of any such extract 
being discovered, would my right hon. and gallant Friend 
agree that it should be first tried out experimentally on 
the medical profession themselves? ‘ 

Sir A. Sourusy: Will my right hon. and gallant Friend 
bear in mind the experience of King Nebuchadnezzar? 


MUSIC IN THE COWSHED 


A correspondent writes to The Times: “ The stimu- 
lating effect of music on workers in factories is well known 
from experiments made in many countries. In a pottery 
factory in Sweden it was found that the working capacity 
rose by 11 per cent. since music hours were introduced. 

“A big Swedish wireless firm has now undertaken 
experiments with music in cowsheds in order to discover 
whether music has any influence on the production of 
milk. According to recent statements in the Stockholm 
Press, these experiments are claimed to have had positive 
results. The investigations were carried out at the Swedish 
State Livestock Breeding Institute, where 13 cows were 
subjected to musical ‘ treatment’ during certain periods. 
Gramophone records were played for four or five hours a 
day when the cows were ruminating, and the result, it is 
said, was that the yield of milk from each cow increased 
by about 0-26 of a kilogram a day. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 
. 25th.—-Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at Edinburgh, 11 a.m. 
. 29th—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Liverpool, 2.15 p.m. 
30th.—Meeting of the South-Eastern Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Tunbridge Wells, 2 p.m. 
30th.—Autumn Meeting of the Eastern Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Ipswich, 2 p.m. 
3lst.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Leeds, 2.30 p.m. 
6th.—Meeting of the Derbyshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Sutton Bonington, 2 p.m. 


a * * * * 


Retention of Services of Registered Female 
Employees 

It has come to the knowledge of the Association that 
certain members of the profession are experiencing acute 
difficulties with regard to their female employees not 
being reserved for veterinary duties, following upon the 
registration of women between the ages of 19 and 31, 
under the Registration for Employment Order, 1941. 
Any instances of hardship in this connection should be 
reported without delay to the General Secretary, 
N.V.M.A., at 10, Bore Street, Lichfield. 


* * * 


The Profession and Fire Prevention Duties 


We are informed that the Association has addressed a 
similar communication on the above subject to the 
Ministry of Home Security, to that from the Royal 
College referred to in our last issue, and has received 
a reply in terms identical with those reproduced and in 
the course of which it was stated that the Minister cannot 
agree to make special provision for the release of veter- 
inary surgeons from the fire watching obligations im- 
posed by the Civil Defence Duties (Compulsory Enrol- 
ment) Order. The officers of the Association do not 
regard the Minister’s reply as satisfactory and, accord- 
ingly, are considering taking further action in this matter. 


Surrender of Coupons for Protective Clothing 

In June last the Association made representations to 
the Board of Trade urging that overalls and other pro- 
tective clothing used by veterinary surgeons should be 
obtainable without the surrender of coupons. In answer 
to a recent reminder that the matter is becoming increas- 
ingly urgent, it is stated that this fact is fully appreciated 
by the Board, who have the request under consideration 
and will reply as soon as possible, the long and much 
regretted delay being due to the great volume of corre- 
spondence with which the particular office concerned has 
to deal. 


* 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


DeNnNETT, William Henry, St. Mary’s, Fakenham, 
Norfolk. Graduated Liverpool, December 18th, 1922. 
Died October 9th, 1941; aged 52 years. 

Miter, James Duncan, 63, Gt. King Street, Edin- 
burgh. Graduated Glasgow, May 24th, 1888. Died 
October 13th, 1941; aged 75 years. 


October 25th, 1941. 


Mr. Dennett was a well-known practitioner, highly 
esteemed by his colleagues and by the farming com- 
munity. His death is a much-lamented addition to the 
numerous losses recently sustained by the veterinary 
fraternity in East Anglia, and by the Divisions of the 
N.V.M.A. in the area, of which he was a valued member. 

Further reference will be made in our next issue. 


* * * 


GENERAL OBITUARY 
Mr. H. E. Boye 


The death on October 16th of Mr. E. G. Boyle, 
F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., late senior anaesthetist at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, marks an epoch in the history of anaes- 
thesia in this country. Beginning his anaesthetic career 
when chloroform was being replaced by ether, he took 
a large part in developing the complicated apparatus in 
modern use. Boyle’s nitrous oxide-oxygen-ether outfit 
is well known to every operating surgeon. 

In 1924 he was President of the section of anaesthetics 
in the Royal Society of Medicine; in 1935 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
and in the same year he was among the first to receive 
the newly-instituted Diploma in Anaesthetics. 


NUTRITION SOCIETY 
First Screntiric MEETING, AT CAMBRIDGE 


Some time ago, the suggestion was made that a Nutri- 
tion Society be formed to enable investigators in the 
various cognate fields of research to discuss their common 
problems. After preliminary deliberations, the Society 
was instituted and some 250 clinicians and _ scientific 
workers, including about 20 veterinarians, were asked to 
become original members. Sir John Orr was elected 
Chairman, Dr. John Hammond Vice-Chairman, Dr. L. J. 
Harris Secretary, and Mr. A. L. Bacharach Treasurer. 
Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, Sir Charles Martin and 
Dr. H. H. Green (Weybridge) were among those 
appointed to the committee. 

We are indebted to one of the veterinarian attenders, 
who describes the occasion as an outstanding success, 
for the following account of the first scientific meeting 
of the Society, which took the form of a symposium on 
the “ Evaluation of Nutritional Status,” and was held on 
Saturday, October 18th, 1941, at the Phy: siological 
Laboratory, Cambridge. The ‘distinguished guests in- 
cluded Lord Dawson of Penn, and among workers in 
the veterinary field the following were present: Dr. Ruth 
Allcroft, Professor T. Dalling, Dr. A. Eden, Miss J. 
Gardner, Mr. R. E. Glover, Dr. H. H. Green, Mr. J. 
Keppie, Mr. Hakrishan Lal, Dr. G. Lapage, Miss R. 
McAnnally, Dr. A. D. McEwen, Mr. C. A. McGaughey, 
Professor Wm. C. Miller, Dr. A. T. Phillipson, Mr. 
K. C. Sellers, Dr. G. Slavin, Dr. A. W. Stableforth, Mr. 
W. Lyle Stewart, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge and Mr. Alastair 
N. Worden. 


In the absence abroad of Sir John Orr, the chair was 
taken by Sir Charles Martin, who gave a brief description 
of the Society’s origin and of the overwhelming response 
to the invitations to become original members. The 
co-operation of chemist, physiologist, pathologist and 
clinician was essential to the elucidation of nutritional 
problems, and it was the task of the Society to permit 
discussion of the common problems of these workers. 
There was no one better fitted to be godfather to the 
Society than Sir Frederick Hopkins, who was best re- 
membered as “the most instrumental in destroying our 
complacency that if you know the amounts of protein, 
fat and carbohydrate in a diet, you have an adequate 
measure of its nutritional value.” Sir Frederick, who 
gave the introductory address, said that he would rather 
give the Society his blessing than attempt to make a 
formal speech. He now regarded himself “on the 
shelf ’—a rather uncomfortable position from which to 
attempt to deliver an oration! However, he gave an 
amusing account of some of the trends of nutritional 
thought during the past 50 years, and said that it was 
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hoped that the Society would be able to publish its own 
journal after the war. 

Many letters of goodwill were then read out, and the 
scientific proceedings commenced with a session devoted 
to the “ Assessment of the Level of Nutrition in Man.” 
The speakers were Drs. L. J. Harris, H. M. Sinclair and 
John Yudkin, who dealt with the laboratory methods 
available for estimating the body reserves of vitamins 
A, C and nicotinic acid. 

After lunch the chair was taken by Sir Joseph 
Barcroft, and the “ Clinical Signs of Dietary Deficiency ” 
were first discussed by Drs. B. S. Platt, R. H. Dobbs and 
W. C. W. Dixon. The various signs and lesions of 
human deficiencies were described and illustrated, and 
the last speaker pointed out the critical test of nutritive 
status which was provided by pregnancy. He stated 
also that for too long there had been a gap between the 
work of the veterinarian, the biochemist and the clinician. 

The ‘“ Nutrition of Farm Animals” was next dis- 
cussed, the speakers being Drs. C. Crowther, H. H. Green 
and John Hammond. Dr. Crowther said that agricul- 
tural nutritionists had always felt it essential to keep 
abreast of work in the medical field, and he wished he 
could feel as certain that human nutritionists were as 
well informed of animal problems. He pointed out the 
similarities and differences involved, and said that the 
animal nutritionist was not above deliberately placing his 
subject in a pathological condition if that were essential 
for productive purposes. In agricultural practice, one 
had usually to rely upon individual analyses of food- 
stuffs, and had to pretend to assume that when such 
foods were compounded in a ration the defects were 
purely additive. From experience, one knew that this 
was not so, and it was conceivable that a similar state 
of affairs might obtain in human nutrition. The starch 
equivalent basis had helped to a tremendous extent in 
improving the nutrition of farm animals. Vitamins 
were of less significance in animal than in human nutri- 
tion, except in those cases in which housing and feeding 
were most artificial. Dr. Green, speaking from the stand- 
point of the biochemist, amplified some of Dr. Crowther’s 
remarks. ‘The osteodystrophic conditions of animals were 
raainly mineral deficiencies. Many animals which were 
prctcbly in the incipient stages of deficiency were sent 
to the butcher before clinical manifestations had had 
time to appear. ‘The relationship of nicotinic acid defi- 
ciency to necrotic enteritis in pigs was at present being 
studied. ‘The association of malnutrition with infection 
was exemplified by lamsiekte or bulbar paralysis. 
“Trace elements” were important constituents of 
animal dietaries, and in certain parts of the world their 
absence from the soil led,to serious deficiency diseases. 
Dr. Hammond cited examples of the adverse effect of 
inadequate energy intake upon body growth. When 
animals of the same breed were raised upon quite different 
planes of nutrition, the results were totally unlike one 
another, and it was feasible that in certain parts of the 
world the actual breed of the animal was determined by 
the level of nutrition. 

After tea the meeting was thrown open to general dis- 
cussion, and many points of interest were raised. In 
conclusion, Sir Joseph Barcroft pointed out the success 
with which the whole proceedings had been attended 
and suggested that there was every prospect of a happy 
future for the Society. 

During the tea-interval, Dr. A. T. Phillipson and Mr. 
E. I. McDougall (Institute of Animal Pathology) and 
Miss McAnnally (Compton) gave a series of demonstra- 
tions of animals and material in connection with the 
study of ruminant digestion. 

PURCHASE TAX: ESSENTIAL AND 
COSTLY DRUGS 


Exemptrep VETERINARY “ BioLoGicaL SUBSTANCES 
DetaiLep IN New (SUBSTITUTION) ORDER 
The Purchase Tax (Exemption) (No. 1) Order, dated 
September 11th, 1941, repeals the first list—issued a year 
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ago—of “essential drugs of an exceptionally costly 
character ” which are exempted under the Purchase Tax 
and substitutes a much more detailed list of pharma- 
ceutical substances. The “ omnibus” clause is retained 
in respect of vaccines, sera, antitoxins, etc., prepared for 
human use, but for veterinary purposes, substances of 
this nature which are now exempted from the tax are 
set out in detail. 

The chemicals and drugs in the following list, which 
comprise the Schedule to the Order, will be exempted 
from Purchase Tax from November 3rd, 1941. 

Bromethol Ethyl chloride 

Chloroform (anaesthetic) Oxygen 

Cyclopropane Nitrous oxide 

Ether (anaesthetic) 

The following substances, and preparations consisting 
only of one of those substances and one or more of the 
following things—namely, an excipient, vehicle, base or 
preservative : — 

Liver extracts, and active principles of liver; 

Insulin, and compounds whereof the sole constituents 

are insulin, protamine and zinc; 

Preparations of the parathyroid glands; 

Pituitary (posterior lobe) extract as defined by para- 
graph | of the Fifth Schedule to the Therapeutic 
Substances Regulations 1931 made under the Thera- 
peutic Substances Act, 1925, and other preparations 
of the posterior lobe of the pituitary gland; 

Thyroxine, and preparations of the thyroid gland; 

Oestrone, oestriol, oestradiol, esters of any of those 
substances, stilboestrol and hexoestrol; 

Extracts of the cortex of the suprarenal glands, cortic- 
osterone, desoxycorticosterone, esters of corticoster- 
one and esters of desoxycorticosterone; 

Extracts of the corpus luteum, progesterone, and the 
substance commonly known as pregneninolone or 
anhydrohydroxyprogesterone; 

‘Testosterone, and esters of testosterone; 

Chorionic gonadotrophin (human); 

Desiccated stomach; 

The dimethylearbamic ester of 3-hydroxyphenyl- 
trimethyl-ammonium-methylsulphate. 

The following substances, and preparations consisting 
only of one of those substances and one or more of the 
following things—namely, an excipient, vehicle, base or 
preservative, or of two or more of those substances, 
whether with one ‘or more of the following things, 
namely, an excipient, vehicle, base or preservative, or not: 

Adrenaline, and salts thereof; 

Amylocaine hydrochloride; 

Arsphenamine, derivatives of arsphenamine, and salts 
of such derivatives; 

Cocaine, and salts thereof; 

Ergometrine, and salts thereof; 

Hexobarbitone, and hexobarbitone soluble; 

Morphine, and salts thereof; 

Papaveretum; 

Para-aminobenzenesulphonamide, salts of para-amino- 
benzenesulphonamide, derivatives of para-amino- 
benzenesulphonamide having any of the hydrogen 
atoms of the para-amino group or of the sulphona- 
mide group substituted by another radical, and salts 
of such derivatives; 

Procaine, and salts thereof; 

The sodium salt of 5-ethyl-5-(a-methylbutyl)-thiobar- 
bituric acid. 

The therapeutic substances commonly known as vac- 
cines, sera, toxins, antitoxins and antigens, prepared for 
use by injection or by application to the scarified skin, 
and preparations so prepared consisting only of two or 
more of those substances, but not including any of those 
substances or any such preparations intended to be used 
solely for veterinary purposes. 

Therapeutic substances intended to be used solely for 
veterinary purposes, if prepared for use by injection or 
by application to the scarified skin, the following : 

Sera and antitoxins, the following: Anti-anthrax 
serum; anti-blackleg serum;  anti-entero-toxaemia 


serum; anti-lamb-dysentery serum; anti-leptospira 
serum (canine); anti-pulpy-kidney serum; anti-swine- 
erysipelas serum; anti-swine-fever-serum; tetanus 
antitoxin. 

Antigens, the following: Blackleg aggressin; blackleg 
filtrate; tetanus toxoid. 

Vaccines, the following: Abortus vaccine (live) for 
cattle; anthrax vaccine; blackleg vaccine; braxy 
vaccine; blackleg and braxy vaccine (mixed); entero- 
toxaemia vaccine; fowl-pox vaccine; fowl-typhoid 
vaccine; lamb-dysentery vaccine; louping-ill vaccine; 
pulpy-kidney vaccine; swine-erysipelas vaccine. 

The substance commonly known as phenothiazine or 
thiodiphenylamine. 

The Order provides for tax to be chargeable at the 
reduced rate of 163 per cent. on goods included in the 
original list of “‘ essential drugs of an exceptionally costly 
character,” but not included in the new Schedule. 


PREMIER’S MESSAGE TO LAND WORKERS 


Mr. R. S. Hudson, Minister of Agriculture, addressed 
a mass meeting of farmers, farm workers and landowners 
at Norwich on Saturday last and read the following 
message from the Prime Minister : — 

“Never before have farmers and farm workers carried 
such a heavy responsibility as you do in this struggle. 
Never before have you responded to the country’s call 
as you have done in the last two years. It is due in no 
small measure to the efforts you have made, in spite of 
many difficulties, that we find ourselves to-day in a better 
position on the food front than at any previous time since 
the war started. 

But there can be no relaxation. Far from it. ‘The 
enemy’s attack at sea will be intensified. The situation 
demands from each one of us still greater efforts, still 
greater sacrifices, than we have yet made. Ships that 
would have brought food to our shores must now be used 
to meet the urgent needs of ourselves and our Russian 
allies for aeroplanes and tanks. You can release more 
ships by growing still more food in this country and so 
hasten the day of victory. May God speed the plough.” 

In the course of his speech the Minister said that 
farmers had made a great contribution to national 
security. Despite a reduction of many millions of tons 
in imports of food and feeding-stuffs, stocks of wheat, 
sugar and other foods were, as Lord Woolton had stated, 
greater now than at the outbreak of war. The gap had 
been made good by the efforts of the British farmer and 
farm worker. We had virtually managed to make good 
in a single year nearly the whole of the losses in imported 
feeding-stuffs, contrary to the widely held view a year 
ago that it was beyond the capacity of agriculture to do 
so—even in two years. 

Britain’s help to Russia must go in ships. ‘The number 
of ships that could be spared depended ultimately on 
farmers. Moreover, it would be folly to rely on a con- 
tinuance of recent small losses in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. There must, therefore, be no relaxation of our 
efforts. We must go straight on to prepare for next 
year—not only for next year, but for many years ahead, 
for the spectre of famine, if not actual famine itself, 
would stalk over Europe for many years after the Nazis 
had been destroyed. 

Time was short owing to the lateness of this year’s 
harvest and there was not a moment to waste. No tractor 
or farm implement should be left idle for a minute this 
autumn. Wheat was the sheet anchor of farming: the 
maximum possible acreage must be sown to wheat this 
autumn. More sugar beet must be planted: the sugar 
factories filled to capacity next year; more potatoes grown 
as a form of national insurance. 

As regards milk, the Minister said ‘“ Every gallon 
counts.” He appealed to farmers to do everything in 
their power to maintain milk production this winter. 

On meat, Mr. Hudson said there was every indication 
that farmers would be able to maintain the existing head 
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of stock this winter, mainly owing to their energy and 
ingenuity in providing their own feeding-stuffs. The 
elimination of wasteful feeding methods and of under- 
stocking of pastures was one of the ways in which the 
loss of imported feeding-stuffs had been overcome. 

The Government was well aware of the increased diffi- 
culty of achieving maximum food production if any 
considerable number of skilled young workers were taken 
for the armed forces. The whole man-power situation 
was under review, but Mr. Hudson could not promise 
that agriculture would be relieved altogether of the obli- 
gation imposed on all industries to contribute to the 
Services’ man-power needs. More use could and must 
be made of women’s services. The old prejudices against 
the employment of women on the land had no place in 
our war effort, declared the Minister, who appealed to 
Norfolk to remove this blot on its reputation. 

The Minister expressed the Government’s assurance 
that agricultural prices will be reviewed in the event of 
a substantial change in production costs, including wages. 


IRISH CATTLE IMPORT PRECAUTIONS 


As announced in our issue of last week, from Monday 
last, British ports are open to fat stock from Ireland, and 
from October 27th the entry of store stock will be per- 
mitted. As Ireland had been free from outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease for a month, the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s veterinary staff decided that it was safe to 
allow Irish cattle to be imported again with restrictions 
on their movement. The fat stock are to come in for 
immediate slaughter, and the store stock are only to be 
moved to farm premises under licence, and then they will 
— to be kept isolated from all other animals for ten 

ays. 

“Much as farmers want more store cattle to fill their 
yards, no one will object to these precautions, which 
are no more than essential safeguards,” comments The 
Times, which continues: “ If there were fresh outbreaks 
of disease in Ireland the embargo would have to be 
imposed again. It would indeed be a grave matter for 
this country, as well as for farmers, if foot-and-mouth 
disease of a serious type got a hold during war-time. 
Any interference with the home-produced supply of meat 
would necessarily be reflected sooner or later in a reduc- 
tion in the meat ration. Moreover, the effect on the 
milk supply might be serious. ‘There are large numbers 
of fat cattle in Ireland being held ready for shipment to 
Great Britain, and as the grazing season is finishing pre- 
ference is to be given to them. Shipping space is limited, 
and for several weeks the numbers of store cattle that 
can be imported will be restricted.” 


ATTESTED HERDS SCHEME: AMENDMENT 
OF RULES 


Following the official recognition, as an alternative 
method of pasteurisation, of the High Temperature Short 
Time (H.T.S.T.) method of pasteurisation, which requires 
the retention of milk at a temperature of not less than 
162° F. for at least 15 seconds, the rules of the Attested 
Herds Scheme have now been amended so as to permit 
the use in attested herds of milk pasteurised by this 
method. 


INFLUENZA 


“The daily newspapers gave a good deal of prominence 
at the beginning of this week to an announcement of the 
isolation of the true causative agent of influenza,” writes 
“ Onlooker ” in The Pharmaceutical Journal of September 
27th. “ Cynics may well ask if this is yet another hope 
destined to disappointment, for less than a decade passes 
without an announcement that the cause of this scourge 
has been tracked down. Since Pfeiffer in 1892 isolated 
the germ, which was later called the influenza bacillus, 
each fresh epidemic of the disease has brought a fresh 
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claimant into the list of causative agents. In recent years 
attention has been diverted from bacteria to viruses, and 
work at the Medical Research Council’s laboratories in 
this country seemed to have established the fact that a 
virus is the responsible factor. The recent announce- 
ment, which comes from South Africa, apparently gives 
confirmation to the theory of the multiplicity of the nature 
of this virus that has been taking shape for some time 
in bacteriological circles in England and America. Al- 
ready so much progress has been made that immunisation 
against one strain of the virus is a practical possibility. 
In some industrial organisations large numbers of the 
workers have been immunised, and the amount of time 
lost from influenza is being noted in comparison with that 
lost by other workers who have not been inoculated.” 

* * * 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS 


The undermentioned have been published recently. 
Copies can be purchased through any bookseller, or 
directly from H.M. Stationery Office, at Hotel Lindum, 
St. Anne’s, Lytham St. Anne’s, Lancs. 

Price Post 
net. free 
& 
House or Commons BiLLs (Session 
1940-41): 
56. Agriculture (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) 
Statutory RuLEs AND Orpkrs, ‘1941: 
E.P. 1491. Food (Feeding- stuffs) 
Directions, September 25th 
E.P. 1492. Meat’ Feeding- stuffs 
(Control and Maximum Prices) 
Order, September 25th _... 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1939: Vol. 
LXXIV, Part I. Acreage and Pro- 
duction of Crops, Number of Live- 
stock and of Agricultural Workers, 
and Output and Prices of Agricul- 
tural Produce in England and 
Wales. (24-14-1-39.) 1 


% * * 


SCIENCE AND WORLD ORDER 


We have received, from a correspondent, the following 
communication which supplements usefully the reference 
to the Conference on Science and World Order made 
in our issue of October 4th : — 


The conference on Science and World Order organ- 
ised by the Division for’ the Social and International 
Relations of Science of the British Association held in 
London during September 26th to 28th, and at which 
both men of science and affairs from all parts of the 
world contributed to the discussions, was an event of 
great potential importance. 

Both politicians and scientists were “agreed that men 
of science can no longer remain indifferent to the uses 
to which the powers created by their researches are 
put. Scientists and scientific methods will have to play 
a much larger part in the affairs of state. There is an 
overwhelming need for collating, interpreting and apply- 
ing the various discoveries and concepts in biology, 
psychology, physiology, anthropology and sociology— 
branches of knowledge pitifully ignored by committees 
and governments. The science of social biology, scarcely 
recognised at present, will have to be greatly extended 
after the war. 

Developing his concept of “ The World Mind,” H. G. 
Wells sees in the British Association, and in kindred 
associations throughout the world, the making of a great 
international organism for directing the scatterbrain world 
into a sane effective mentality. A world institute of 
thought and knowledge is necessary where information 
in all subjects would be continually brought up to date. 
Science would then help to explain social organisation 
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and get people used to thinking in terms of human 
welfare. 

Owing to the multiplicity of problems raised and the 
inadequate time to discuss them, a number of com- 
mittees were set up to continue the work of the confer- 
ence, and it is to be hoped that this will be the beginning 
of a movement to form a world commonwealth of science. 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE NEWS SERVICE 
New Forest Pian 


Dairy Cows to Replace Ponies.—Fifty years ago, the 
“heaths” and “lawns” of the New Forest provided 
grazing for a substantial number of animals. Here was 
one of the great national breeding grounds for vanners 
and ponies for the tradesmen’s carts and for some of 
the collieries. Many cows were also grazed in the open 
spaces of the Forest. With the decline in the pony trade 
and in numbers of deer, furze and scrub have encroached 
and robbed the commoners of thousands of acres of 
good grazing. But the Hampshire County War Agricul- 
tural Committee has been working out a plan to stock the 
heaths and lawns with young dairy cattle. If negotiations 
with the commoners and other interested parties go 
smoothly, the Forest may become a great rearing ground 
for local dairy” stock, without making any demand for 
summer keep upon land that can grow food for other 
stock. It is estimated that there is no less an area than 
20,000 acres in the New Forest that could be turned 
again into good grazing. ‘This is sufficient for rearing at 
least 10,000 dairy heifers. ‘The method would be to burn 
off the heather, coarse grass and scrub, disc the land 
thoroughly; then harrow in grass seed and lime. Even 
where furze has been burnt off and the roots pulled out, 
subsequent treading, feeding and manuring by an in- 
creased head of stock has worked wonders without re- 
seeding. For the stock themselves are the best improvers 
in this part of the world. 


Hich Yte_tps FROM ‘TETHERED Cows 

Unique System on a Smallholding.—An_ eleven-acre 
holding in the Cotswolds has an all-the-year-round daily 
milk yield of 1} gallons per acre. ‘The cattle are pedigree 
Jerseys and they receive only a negligible quantity of 
imported concentrates. The holding is at Poulton, near 
Fairford, and is owned and farmed by Mr. and Mrs. P. H. 
Cole. There are five acres of grass and five acres of 
arable land, the remainder being buildings and poultry 
runs. Normally, the stock consists of seven or eight 
milking cows, a bull, one or two calves, two pigs, poultry 
and a donkey. All cattle are tubercle- and abortion- 
free. 

Main interest in the holding centres around the conti- 
nental system of grazing. All the cattle are tethered with 
5-yard lengths of chain. Calves are tethered as soon as 
they are old enough to be turned out. The stbck are 
moved twice or thrice daily, according to the growth of 
herbage, and the pastures are grazed in rotation, being 
dressed with sulphate of ammonia or nitro-chalk close 
behind the cows. Each tethered animal is provided with 
a 6-gallon water trough and a bin for supplementary 
food. Concentrates are not fed to cows giving less than 
four gallons. Last winter the cows were housed in a 
cowshed, but this year it is intended to keep them in 
semi-covered yards and they will go to the cowshed only 
to be milked. The object is to provide more manure for 
the arable land by the treading of straw; it is also antici- 
pated that the cows will be healthier. About 20 tons 
of grass silage are available this year. Potatoes, beans 
and carrots are cash crops, although some carrots may be 
retained as stock food. The policy is that a heifer must 
give 600 gallons in her first lactation period, otherwise she 
is not retained. 


REARING Heirer CALVES 

The keen demand for all classes of dairy stock to keep 
pace with the increasing demand for milk points to the 
need for rearing more heifer calves of good dairy type. 


In the next few weeks many thousands of calves will be 
sent to market from dairy farms which concentrate on 
milk production and rear few calves or none at all. The 
heifer calves from good herds are worth saving. They 
will be wanted later on to replenish the milking herds 
even when Eire is again shipping store cattle to Britain. 
Apart from dairy farmers who can rear home-bred stock, 
there are many who could rear a bunch of heifer calves 
with profit to themselves and to the advantage of the 
nation which, in years to come, will certainly call for 
increased supplies of milk to satisfy the nutritional needs 
of the younger generation. The War Agricultural Com- 
mittees have instructions to issue coupons for calf 
rations, and those who can undertake calf rearing should 
consider the advantages of having on the farm young 
stock which will be growing into money. 

At October 20th more than £6,006,000 had been spent 
out of the Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John 
Fund, which then stood at £7,315,381. There are heavy 
and growing demands on the balance. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor Pye 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M. 4 


A PRACTITIONER’S COMPLAINT 
To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—During recent weeks there has been considerable 
correspondence on this theme from various veterinary 
surgeons. While some of the complaints appear to be 
rather personal, yet it would seem that quite a large 
proportion of practitioners feel that they have a genuine 
grievance against the Ministry. It would be most unfair 
to suggest that this grievance is purely financial, it is 
more that they feel that they have been disappointed. in 
the results of the activities of the Animal Health Division 
since its inception about 2} years ago. 

Let us then examine the views of these men. Prior 
to this date, the work of the Diseases of Animals Acts 
was largely carried on by local authorities with varying 
degrees of efficiency, but with little or no co-ordination 
between them. In April, 1939, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture took over this work. 

This caused general satisfaction amongst most ranks 
of the profession; it was felt to be a great step forward 
in the right direction: Diseases of Animals Act, Tuber- 
culosis Order, Milk and Dairies Acts, and Milk (Special 
Designations) Act, all to be largely administered by a State 
Veterinary Service, which was to have the power and 
authority of the Ministry, a permanent staff, and the 
experience and field work of the majority of practitioners, 
all co-operating to fight the diseases which are such a 
scourge to the livestock industry. Whispers went around 
that other diseases would be taken under control, and 
hopes ran high that at long last the profession as a whole 
would be in a position to achieve some of the objects 
which, if properly organised, it could and should achieve. 
It was also hoped that the great body of practitioners 
would be able to play their part in this essential work, 
and would be assured of a reasonable remuneration for 
useful services. 

Perhaps this was a somewhat Utopian ideal, but it was 
the position as promised by the then Minister of Agri- 
culture, with the result that practitioners all over the 
country rallied to the scheme and supported it to the full. 

And what is the position after 2} years? Have the 
Animal Health Division branched out into any new fields? 
Have they showed themselves willing to change any of 
their outworn and even obsolete methods? Have they 
made any real effort at achievement? The answer 
appears to be a negative. 
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The swine fever position seems to be no better or even 
deteriorating, tuberculosis appears to be farther than ever 
from being mastered, and we have reached an un- 
tenable position in the matter of tuberculin testing. 
The hopeless half measures of the accredited herd scheme 
remain unaltered as does the Tuberculosis Order. Abor- 
tion, perhaps the most important of all diseases of 
animals from an economic point of view, is left un- 
touched. Mastitis and Johne’s disease would be in the 
background but for the efforts of our Survey Committee. 

Is it to be wondered at that the practitioner is dis- 
appointed in the Animal Health Division? Not only 
are achievement and ambition so outstanding by their 
absence, but after the panel men had rallied to the 
scheme to get it under way they were, and are still 
being, gradually replaced by full-time men with the end 
result that they are not only not doing more work for 
this much needed effort, but in many cases a great deal 
of the work that they had done previously was taken out 
of their hands. 

It is largely due to the apparent apathy and inertia 
of the Ministry that the necessity has arisen for a survey 
committee and scheme, in an endeavour to control some 
important diseases. It is surely a poor testimonial to the 
Ministry that the profession as a whole is so impressed 
by their failure that they have been forced to develop 
an “ opposition ” within their ranks, as they very rightly 
felt that the profession was not doing its duty to the live- 
stock industry in the control of disease, and was losing 
“ face ” as a result of its apparent shortcomings. 

This then is the practitioner’s point of view. It 
is admittedly biased, perhaps one-sided and_ possibly 
exaggerated, but it contains, nevertheless, a foundation 
of fact: the profession and the stock-owners have been 
let down by the failure of the Animal Health Division 
to take a wider and more progressive outlook. 

It would be only fair at this stage to consider the 
other side of the question. The Ministry is a very large 
machine whose wheels must turn slowly and surely, and 
not too precipitately. Changes must be slow—let us 
have evolution rather than revolution. One cannot ex- 
pect an ideal to be achieved over night, and as they, 
the Animal Health Division, are co-operating with the 
Survey Committee, it is evident that they are at least 
alive to the weakness of their own position. 

It must also be remembered that the Ministry is not 
the only Government department, and the traditional 
tight-fistedness of the Treasury towards anything con- 
nected with agriculture must be a perpetual millstone 
around the neck of the Division. It was to be hoped 
that the war would open the eyes of the Treasury to the 
importance of the health of animals,. but, alas, this seems 
not to be! 

Veterinarians should bear in mind. that, as the scope of 
veterinary science is continually widening. it is perhaps 
desirable that a certain amount of specialisation occurs. 
We do not want to be jacks of all trades and masters of 
none, and it may well be advantageous that some mem- 
bers should attend primarily to preventive medicine, 
while others practise surgery and obstetrics. Much of 
the work of the Ministry is of a slow and time-absorbing 
nature which the busy practitioner simply has not got 
time to attend to thoroughly, and is better done by the 
full-time man. At this point it must be borne in mind 
that as the Ministry is employing veterinarians, they 
reduce the number who compete in general practice, 
thereby more or less compensating for any loss of work. 

Let us then stick to our ideals and hope that the 
Ministry will eventually take over the survey scheme, 
and develop a State Veterinary Service which will strive 
with might and main to co-ordinate all branches of the 
profession in a determined and sustained effort to control 
and eradicate the diseases of farm stock. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. Guy ANDERSON. 


49, Cambridge Street, 
Aylesbury, 
Bucks. 
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CONTROL OF ANIMAL DISEASE: THE 
SCHEME OF THE SURVEY COMMITTEE 
OF THE N.V.M.A. 


To tHE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Mr. S. J. Motton, in your issue of October 11th, 
quotes the resolution of the Western Counties Division 
of the N.V.M.A., adopted at their meeting of September 
17th, as expressing his views precisely. 

Are we not all agreed that the Survey Committee have 
tackled a difficult job? Are we not all further agreed 
that the job must be tackled some time, and by somebody? 

I would therefore respectfully suggest that constructive 
criticism is what the Survey Committee desire—that 
Mr. Motton’s views might be expressed by a slight re- 
construction of the Western Counties resolution, e.g., 

does consider that, with further knowledge and 
research, the operation of the scheme could be of advan- 
tage to the public and to the prestige of the profession.” 

How much more encouraging to the Survey Committee, 
and how gratifying to them to know that what little they 
have done is appreciated! 

It is a fact that their very introduction of a possible 
scheme for the treatment of sterility has borne fruit, in- 
asmuch as many practitioners are already giving the 
condition more attention than before. 

Mr. J. P. Pickering, in his letter appearing in The 
Veterinary Record of September 27th, raised points defi- 
nitely giving us, as a profession, food for thought, but 
(stepping in where angels fear to tread) no scheme of 
the magnitude required can be other than state-aided; 
and by state aid I do not mean state control. 

Yours faithfully, 


. C. Forp. 
Thornton, 
Linlithgow. 
October 12th, 1941. 


ERADICATION OF DISEASE 
bain THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir, a 
young bull which he owner stated had 
on various parts of the body. On examining this animal 
I found that the lymphatic glands in the region of the 
throat, neck, shoulder and flanks were very much en- 
larged. Some of these enlarged glands could be seen 
from a distance, others could only be discovered on 
palpation. After careful consideration I formed the 
opinion that the enlarged glands were of tuberculous 
origin. This opinion was strengthened by the fact that 
not long before I had occasion to examine the father of 
this bull, which was suffering from slight paraplegia and 
chronic orchitis of one testicle—this animal was destroved 
on my advice. 

The owner of this young bull was very anxious to 
keep him if possible as he was “ off a very good cow.” 
I therefore decided to carry out the, intradermal test. 
After the first injection a very marked reaction was 
observed—oedematous, hot and _ painful. I strongly 
advised my client not to breed from the animal and 
advised him to report it as a suspected case of tuber- 
culosis. 

An inspector of the Ministry duly arrived and after 
examining the animal informed the owner that the case 
did not come within the meaning of the Order. My 
client informed the inspector of my examination and of 
the fact that the bull had failed to pass the test—also, I 
believe, of the history of the sire. The inspector, appar- 
ently, was still not impressed, but stated he would con- 
sult with the Ministry. A few days later the owner 
received a letter from the inspector informing him that 
the animal did not come within the meaning of the 
Order, served Form “ B, ” and informing the owner he 
could dispose of the bu!l as he thought fit. 

Therefore, as the Order stands at present, an animal 
only comes within the meaning of the Order if it is 
suffering from one of the following : — 
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1. Tuberculosis of the udder; 

2. Giving tuberculous milk; 

3. Tuberculous emaciation; 

4. A chronic cough and showing definite clinical signs 

of tuberculosis. 

Clinical signs of tuberculosis, if unaccompanied by 
chronic cough, apparently count for nothing, even if 
supported by the test. The test in this case was only 
applied to confirm my clinical diagnosis. 

And so young Ferdinand lives on, full of lumps and 
bumps. The owner is left wondering what to do with 
him, hoping that by the aid of Providence and a liberal 
application of “ goose oil,” the swellings may disappear. 
If by magic they do, he will probably be passed on to 
some unsuspecting stockowner. The only camsolation 
I have is, that I know they will not disappear, and that 
he will eventually find his way to the butcher or the 
knacker’s yard, which I am certain is the only way to 
dispose of such an animal. 

I wonder how many practitioners would have the 
courage to issue a note to the effect that such an animal 
could be disposed of as the owner thought fit. 

Yours truly, 
Rosert E. S. Tuckey. 
St. Mary’s House, 
Whitchurch, 
Shropshire. 
October 10th, 1941. 


SUN-STROKE IN THE HORSE 
To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—The letters of Messrs. Crosfield and Jennings in 
recent issues of The Veterinary Record on the subject 
of heat-stroke prompt me to record a case of sun-stroke 
which I encountered on July 6th last. 

The subject was a three-year-old Percheron filly graz- 
ing on a fen pasture which was devoid of shade of any 
description. I attended this filly in the early afternoon 
on one of the hottest and sunniest days of this summer. 
I found her to be breathing very heavily, nostrils dilating, 
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1894 to 1937, 


‘October 25th, 1941. 


with profuse perspiration and a very dejected appear- 
ance. She had an insistence to stagger about, blundering 
into any object that came in her way. The visible 
mucous membranes were very injected and the temper- 
ature was elevated. The face and head were bruised 
and swollen, the tongue hard and enlarged and the breath 
offensive. 

The filly was placed with difficulty in the covered 
portion of a nearby crew-yard and fenced in. Cold 
water was applied to the head, arecoline given hypo- 
dermically, and the mouth washed out with a solution of 
eusol in an equal quantity of water. Apart from repeat- 
ing the latter and supplying plenty of drinking water no 
further treatment was given that day. On the following 
morning the filly was found much better; the breathing 
was easier, the appearance brighter, and the gait normal. 
Grass was offered and eaten readily. A mild physic ball 
was administered and the filly made an uninterrupted 
recovery. 

A fortnight previous (the weather at this time was also 
extremely hot) I had attended a young carthorse for the 
same owner on an adjoining farm which exhibited 
unusual symptoms. This horse was found down in a 
grassfield, unable to rise, gasping for breath and wet 
with perspiration. The animal was considered to be 
in extremis and the owner was advised to have the horse 
destroyed immediately. No diagnosis was ventured at 
the time, but after the case of the Percheron filly it was 
suggested that sun-stroke was the probable cause of the 
horse’s condition. 

It has been my experience that sun-stroke occurring 
in animals in this country is rare, but that heat-stroke, 
or heat exhaustion, is fairly frequently met _ with, 
instances being seen in horses working hard in very hot 
weather and in fat animals during transport or exposed 
in markets or shows in such weather. 

Yours faithfully, 
Puitip E. Emson. 
Bourne, 
Lincolnshire. 
October 14th, 1941. 


anp AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled (Notifiable) Diseases 


Foot- if 
Anthrax and-Mouth Parasitic § Sheep | Swine 
Disease. Mange. Scab. | Fever 
Animals | 
| slaugh- 
Out- | Out- tered as Out- Out- Out- Swine 
Perio |. breaks Animals| breaks diseased | breaks | Animals|} breaks breaks slaugh- 
con-  attacked.|_ con- or ex- con- |attacked.|| con- con- tered 
firme firmed. posed to | firmed firmed. | firmed 
_ infection. 
| No. | No. No. | No. No No. No. | No. No. 
Period Ist to 15th Sept., 1941 | 13 — — — _— 6 28 22 
Correspondi riod in ne 
1940. 13 14 | — 3 246 166 
1939 16 =CO&#S 32 4 265 1 1 | 1 153 135 
1938 19 22 2 | 169 | a — | 4 §2 39 
Total January to 15th 
320 376 258 | 26,529 15 49 150 | 938 | 446 
Period i in 
1940 380 438 24 3,525 15 29 129 3,266 2,294 
1939 563 632 67 «(7,896 32 72 167 1,734 1,312 
599 959 162 | 20,633 42 72 120 _ 381 


Note.—The pape for the current year are approximate only. 


§Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 


